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A Young Man's Vision. 

BY CHARLES W. STUHTSS, D.D., DEAN OP ELY. 

Preached at The Hague, Sunday, May 21, 1899. 

"And it shall come to pass afterward that I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your old men shall dream dreams, and 
your young men shall see visions." — Joel 2: 28. 

These words of the Prophet Joel had their fullest 
accomplishment, as you all know, in that new Revelation 
of God to the world, symbolized in the rushing wind 
and the fiery tongues of Pentecost, which we to-day are 
commemorating on this Whitsunday, on this great church 
festival of the Holy Ghost. But the prophetic words 
have also had a special fulfilment — have been fulfilled 
from epoch to epoch in the history of the church of God. 

In the ancient church they found an immediate realiz- 
ation. For almost within the generation in which Joel 
lived, we see the simultaneous rise of prophets of all de- 
grees of cultivation, and from every station in life. Amos, 
the sheep-master of Tekoa, the gatherer of figs, the 
prophet of simple style and rustic imagery ; Zechariah, 
the cultured priest and gentle, courtly seer; Micah, the 
wild village anchorite, pouring out his terrible warnings 
on the drunkenness, the folly, the oppression of his coun- 
try, and yet telling also of a reign of universal peace 
when men shall "beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks " ; and, greatest of 
all, Isaiah, the statesman -prophet of Israel, of great and 
faithful vision, " very bold," as St. Paul says of him, in 
extending and enlarging the boundaries of the church, 
looking beyond the dark and stormy present to the 
onward destiny of the human race, when God "shall be 
found of them that seek him not, and made manifest 
unto them that ask not of him." These are but a few. 
There are many prophets of that period whose very 
names are lost. Some, no doubt, were wild enthusiasts 
only, whose ravings did perhaps as much harm as good. 
Some were hypocrites, who " affected the black prophetic 
dress without any portion of the prophetic spirit." But 
all were characteristic of one of those great revivals of 
religion, one of those spiritual flood-tides in the history 
of humanity, which have, alas! their baser as well as 
their nobler aspect. 

But Joel did more than utter a special prediction for 
his own time. He declared one of those great principles 
which, as I have said, are fulfilled over and over again, 
and play so large a part in human history. The principle 
is this : that ever and anon, in a nation's or a church's 
history, after some great national calamity, after some 
long-continued ecclesiastical torpor, there comes a sudden 
and mighty out-flood of the Spirit, stirring a nation or a 
people to its depths, vivifying an almost dead church, 
rousing dull spirits into energetic life, exalting common 
men and women above their ordinary selves. On every 
side at such periods in the world's history there arise 
prophets and heroes, warriors and preachers, holy and 
devoted souls. 

Five centuries after Joel, when Israel was a conquered 
and tributary people, its kings no more, its national and 
church life crushed down, there came such a flood-tide 
of the Holy Spirit of God, which is the spirit of holy 
valor, and patriotism, and national righteousness. You 



may read the whole grand story in the Book of Macca- 
bees. It was a time when the tameness and common- 
ness went out of life for all men. New hopes and aims, 
new daring and strength seemed to pass into every heart. 
Men and women, in their daily task, lived not only for 
that, but for their country and their God. Old men 
dreamed dreams, and young men saw visions, and upon 
the servants and the handmaids was poured out the new 
spirit of faithfulness and truth. 

Two centuries later the principle was at work again 
on a vaster scale. The old world was waiting for a new 
birth. Old religions, old philosophies, old political sys- 
tems, all seemed to have reached a stage of decrepitude. 
The power of imperial Rome, the traditional wisdom of 
Greece, the narrow national cult of the Hebrew — all 
seemed to be worn out. The last element of good 
seemed to have gone, for hope was dead. The world 
seemed to have reached 

" That last dread mood 
Of envious sloth and proud decrepitude; 
No faith, no ark, no king, no priest, no God, 
While round the freezing founts of life in snarling ring 
Crouched on the bare worn sod, 
Babbling about the unreturning spring, 
And whining for dead gods that cannot save, 
The toothless systems shiver to their grave." 

But when the hour was darkest there came the new 
birth, the founding of the Christian Church, the preach- 
ing of the apostles, the fervor of the martyrs, the wonders 
of the first Christian age. St. Peter saw the fulfilment 
of the Prophet Joel's words in their fullest sense on the 
first Whitsunday. The chill and gloom of the crucifixion 
day had passed. The little church of the first believers 
had awakened to a sense of its mighty mission, and every 
member of it felt the glow of inspiration in his earnest 
heart. And ever since that time, nearly two thousand 
years ago now, men have been living under what is 
called a new dispensation, a new order of things. Ever 
since that time when the last great crowning revelation 
of God was made to man, there has been in the world a 
society of men who looked out upon life in a new way. 
They looked out upon this matter-of-fact world of ours, 
and somehow they came to see that it was not only what 
it appeared to be from outside; they came to see that 
life, human life, had not only to do with outward things ; 
that they, as men, had not only to obey certain laws of 
conduct and living, under penalty of punishment from 
the governor, or the king, or the emperor, whose subjects 
they were, — but they came to see that they were members 
also of a great invisible kingdom, ruled over by a Lord 
whose throne was not upon earth, governed by laws 
whose sanction rested not in outward things, in penalty 
or punishment, but lay in a divine compulsion which they 
felt in their own hearts, in their own inmost spirit, in a 
conscience, they called it, not a mere outward authority, 
saying to them at every turn, "Thou shalt," and "Thou 
shalt not," but an inner voice of the soul ever whispering, 
" I ought," and " I ought not." 

And this new way of regarding life these men came to 
think was the most important thing in all the world. 
They gave up everything, they left their secular callings, 
their business in life, to go abroad everywhere telling 
people of this new, wonderful way of regarding things. 
They could not help it. A mysterious divine compulsion 
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was laid upon them. It burnt in their hearts as a divine 
energy ; it touched their tongues with a divine fire. 

If we could have asked them what it all meant, they 
would have said, " It is the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and of fire, — it is that enthusiasm, that influence, that 
energy, which our ascended king promised he would 
send down upon us, his own Spirit, the Paraclete, the 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth who should guide us into 
all truth." 

And full of this divine compulsion, and because of it, 
they were able to touch the hearts of other men ; they got 
them to see life as they saw it, to obey the invisible king, 
as they obeyed him, from love and loyalty of heart ; they 
drew men into their brotherhood, into this society of the 
Holy Ghost, this spiritual kingdom, this church of the 
new believers, of the men who thought about life in a 
new way. 

And now nearly two thousand years, as I said, have 
passed away, and to-day that little society of earnest be- 
lievers in that far distant land has become a mighty cor- 
poration, having branches in all parts of the world, with 
a long history behind it, a record of heroes, and saints 
and martyrs, and doctors and teachers, the holiest and 
the noblest of our race, and with a long future before it 
of beneficence and salvation for the world. 

And in that long history, over and over again as the 
ages went on, the words of the prophet Joel have been 
fulfilled. For although, alas ! it is true that over and 
over again also the vision has faded and the prophecy 
has disappointed ; that at times even the church itself 
has only seemed to be Christian to its own shame and to 
its Master's dishonor — " Christiana ad contumeliam 
Christi "/ that the new heavens and the new earth have 
never yet fully come ; — still, still, thank God, there has 
been progress — who can deny it '? — progress by periodic 
movements, flood-tides of the Spirit of God, on which 
the ark of humanity and civilization and social order, the 
ark of the church has ridden nearer and nearer to the 
haven where it would be. 

" For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 

But westward, look, the land is bright." 

For " when Christ ascended up on high, he led captiv- 
ity captive and gave gifts unto men " ; for the individual 
the gift of true life, for society the gift of prophecy and 
vision and of dreams. "I will ])our out of my spirit 
upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams." 

The gift of prophecy : the power to recognize new 
truth from God and to speak it forth, to interpret it to 
mankind in words of fire or deeds of light. 

The gift of vision : the strong, clear grasp of master 
ideas, the keen, living sense which a young and generous 
mind feels for great principles struggling perhaps for 
life in some mean age of scrambling and selfishness and 
greed ; setting the heart strong and resolute to uphold 
the cause of righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost through the coming years. 



And the gift of dream : no longer the fantastic vision 
of minds half-dazed with new light, but the conviction of 
the old man's dearly bought experience, that what per- 
haps he may be unworthy to see or bring to pass shall 
yet surely come, shall yet be a common thing full of 
blessing for the world ; and while his own hopes of seeing 
it depart, yet suffers not his heart to harden, but passes 
solemnly in spirit into another age, and sees God surely 
bringing life to its perfect end at last. 

It would be impossible, of course, in a single sermon 
to characterize fully any one of those great epochal move- 
ments in the history of Christian civilization which has 
made modern Christendom what it is to-day. And even 
if I ask you to think only of one aspect of that civiliza- 
tion, the origin and growth of sentiments of Interna- 
tional Morality and Law, — a subject which must be in 
all our minds at this time, in this place, on this historic 
soil, — it is impossible to do more now than place a cursory 
finger from point to point on that marvelously diversified 
chart which shows the onward progress of humanity 
towards higher and nobler and more Christlike concep- 
tions of statecraft and government. 

1. It has been said that when Charles the Great knelt 
by the high altar of St. Peter's, at Rome, and received 
from the hand of Pope Leo III. the crown of the Caesars, 
and the shout of the people rang out through the church, 
" Karolo Augusto, a Deo coronato, magno et pacifico 
imperatori vita et victoria' 1 '' (To Charles Augustus, 
crowned of God, the great and peace-giving Emperor, 
life and victory), modern history began. Certainly 
with him began a new vision of power in Europe, new in 
reality, new in its relations to society. For the first time 
since the fall of the Roman empire in the West, a great 
king had arisen among the new nations to rule with 
strength and glory, a founder of social order, a restorer 
of religion, a patron of education, a statesman, a legislator, 
an emperor, as the popular acclaim had entitled him, 
truly " great and peace-giving," because his aim was not 
only to conquer and overthrow and selfishly to enjoy, 
but to labor long and resolutely, and with deliberate 
purpose, to bring order out of chaos, government out of 
confusion, for the benefit of man and the good of the 
peoples. It is true that his romantic reign of nearly fifty 
years was but an episode of political order and states- 
manship in a wild and tumultuous age, but the work of 
Charles — a genius preeminently creative — was not lost 
in the anarchy which followed, for he had laid the foun- 
dations upon which, for many generations, men continued 
to build. His policy and deeds were gradually wreathed 
round with a gorgeous mist of legend and romance, but 
at least he left behind a memory and a tradition of a 
settled government and of a noble and extensive scheme 
of polity, an ideal of imperial duty and obligation, to 
which his successors in a later age could look back with 
a devout admiration. For so wisdom is justified of all 
her children, and God fulfils Himself in many ways. 

2. And again, in that later time of turbulence and 
political confusion, through all the disasters of private 
war and public feud which characterized the peoples of 
Europe from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, who 
shall say that the old prophecy of Joel, the newer 
promises of Pentecost, had no fulfilment? Into "that 
wilderness of the peoples " the church of Christ had gone 
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forth, and had proved herself "not only a herald of 
spiritual blessings and of glorious hopes in another life, 
but a tamer of cruel natures, the civilizer of the rude, the 
cultivator of the waste places, the educator, the guide and 
the protector" of the weak and oppressed. When little 
else could be done, was it nothing, do you think, that the 
church organized "the Truce of God"? 

" From Thursday evening among all Christians " — so 
ran the words of an ordinance of the Council of Limoges 
in 1031 — "friends or enemies, neighbors or distant, 
peace must reign till Monday at sunrise; and during 
these four days and four nights there ought to exist a 
complete security, so that everyone can go about his own 
affairs in safety from all fear of his enemies, and under 
protection of this truce and this peace. Let those who 
observe this peace be absolved by the Father all-power- 
ful, by Jesus Christ His Son, and by the Holy Ghost. 
Let those who have promised truce and have voluntarily 
broken it be excommunicated by God." There are many 
sad chapters, it is true, in the history of Christendom 
humiliating to the disciple of Christ, but surely that 
chapter in the " Gesta Christi " of the Middle Ages is at 
least a touching one, which although it tells first of 
desolated towns, depopulated villages, wasted fields, 
plundered peasants, widows and orphans weeping under 
the curse of war, yet goes on to speak of that " Crusade 
of Peace " preached by the church for two centuries or 
more, made the subject of conciliar and synodical and 
episcopal enactment, quieting, if only for a time, the 
waves of strife, inspiring men with a new spirit of good- 
will and concord and brotherhood, under which it might 
be for months, or weeks only, or days, the bloody sword 
was suffered to rest in its sheath, the homes of the poor 
to go unplundered, and the unwonted " Peace of God " 
to fall upon a land drenched with tears and blood. 

3. It was not, however, until the fifteenth century was 
passed, and the various communities of Europe — each 
retaining characteristics of its original source, but each 
also taking to itself, with the assertion of individual 
freedom, new characteristics — had finally separated by 
definite national signs into free and liberal states, that 
the foundation was laid of the modern system of inter- 
national policy. The adoption of standing armies, 
although they may seem to have created new dangers 
for our modern industrialism, it must never be forgotten, 
disarmed war of half its terror. But the need of some 
recognized code of law to regulate the intercourse of the 
new nations became pressing. In 1625 the groundwork 
of such a code was laid by Grotius, Advocate-General of 
the Treasury of Holland and Pensionary of Rotterdam, 
in his treatise "De Jure Belli et Pads" a work which 
has been said by jurists to have contributed more than 
any other uninspired book to the commonwealth of 
nations. And indeed, in memory of the Pentecostal 
promise, ought we to speak of the book as uninspired ? 

It is true that such a code as that of Grotius could not 
have arisen in any country where the jurisprudence of 
ancient Rome had not been the fountain of all legal ideas 
and the groundwork of all positive codes, nor could it 
have been written by any man who was not a learned 
student of that ancient system. But Hugo Grotius was 
not only a student of Roman jurisprudence; he was 
something higher and better. He had been a great 



Christian poet before he became a great Christian 
publicist. I venture, therefore, to say that it was because 
in his youth he had seen poetic visions of the ideal truths 
of Christianity, that in his old age he dreamt wise dreams 
of the true relations which should bind together the 
nations of Christendom, and saw clearly how necessary 
to the maintenance of the social state is the recognition 
of the sphere of spiritual as well as of temporal govern- 
ment. Certainly his immortal work is permeated, every 
line of it, in every chapter and in every section with the 
Christian spirit. In the first words of his preface he 
touches the keynote of all Christian progress through 
comradeship and association when he says : " The Sacred 
History doth not a little provoke us to mutual love by 
teaching that we are all of us born of the same first 
parents." And in the last chapter of his book he strikes 
once again the true chord of Christian fellowship as he 
recalls to the memory the parting benediction of the 
great Master in the memorable words with which he 
closes: "A safe and honored peace is not too dearly 
bought if it may be had by foregoing as well the offend- 
ing as the charges and damages of war, especially to us 
Christians, to whom our great Lord and Master hath 

bequeathed peace as His last legacy God, who alone 

can do it, instil these things into the hearts of those who 
manage the affairs of Christendom ! " 

4. Once more, and lastly, for I must hurry to a con- 
clusion, can we doubt that in our own age the Pentecostal 
prophecy has been and is being fulfilled ? Have we no 
young men nowadays who see visions, no old men who 
dream dreams, which it will be good for the world to see 
realized, even in part, of that divine order in which 
" God shall fulfil Himself," not only " in many ways," 
but in the one way of perfectness — 

" When shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year? " 

English churchmen, at any rate, cannot certainly at 
this time forget the example of one great English states- 
man whose body, just a year ago at Whitsuntide, they 
were burying in Westminster Abbey "with a nation's 
lamentation," whose splendid political achievements 
have left an indelible mark on English statesmanship 
and on English citizenship, whose voice in the plentitude 
of his power and strength had ever been raised, not only 
for what he thought the good of his own countrymen, 
but for the deliverance of the oppressed and downtrodden 
peoples in any part of Christendom, and whose example 
of Christian fortitude and patience at the last taught 
lessons to the English people concerning the reality of 
religion and the power of prayer in daily life more po- 
tent for the inspiration and ennoblement of national life 
than all the splendid achievement of the strenuous years 
that lay behind. And when we recall these things, we 
cannot forget that it was also to Mr. Gladstone that we 
owe the Geneva Arbitration of 1872, an event by which 
two great nations, at a time of great bitterness of popular 
feeling, and when one side felt itself deeply injured, 
under circumstances which in all past history would have 
been thought to justify a declaration of war, deliberately 
controlled their passion of resentment, and determined to 
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submit their differences to impartial arbitration, a de- 
cision which in its issue has not only largely contributed 
to the happy brotherly relationship of England and 
America to-day, but has also thus enabled the modern 
world to take probably the greatest step forward in 
history towards the application of right reason and Chris- 
tian wisdom to the settlement of international disputes. 
Nor can we forget many another occasion in which that 
great Englishman seemed to be taking a prophet's stand, 
looking forth on the nations, reading the secret causes 
which make them living or dying, and then, " looking be- 
yond the results of the moment " in the sure conviction 
of his long and dearly bought experience, dreamt the old 
man's dreams, among others — can we doubt it ? — of the 
golden year of international peace, "satisfied" — I quote 
his own words — " that though to-day may not see it and 
to-morrow may not see it, yet the fruits of patience and 
perseverance will be reaped in the long future of the 
nation's existence, when the reckoning cannot fail." 

And, my friends, if, happily synchronizing with the 
holy memories of Whitsuntide, the commemoration this 
week by English churchmen of their great statesman's 
death-day a year ago takes us back in thought to an old 
man's prophetic dream, certainly the great event of this 
week in this place, to be held by history — God grant it 
— as a perpetual memory of blessing to all civilized 
peoples, speaks in unmistakable tones of a young man's 
vision. Can there be any Christian in this place to-day, 
who, recalling the ancient Pentecostal prophecy and 
promise of which I have spoken to you, would wish to think 
that these last words of the young Czar's rescript are any- 
thing but an inspiration and a prayer, sincerely responsive 
to the leading, piously pleading for the guidance of God's 
Holy Spirit of wisdom, peace and love ? 

" This Conference shall be, by the help of God, a happy 
presage for the century which is about to open. It would 
converge in one powerful focus the efforts of all the 
states which are sincerely seeking to make the great con- 
ception of universal peace triumph over the elements of 
trouble and discord. It would at the same time cement 
their agreement by a corporate consecration of the prin- 
ciples of equity and right on which rest the security of 
states and the welfare of peoples." 

What is it that blocks the way — do we ask? — to this 
land of Utopia, to the present earthly realization of the 
young man's vision, the old man's dream? lean only 
answer, the mountains of difficulty, which some tell us 
stand in the way, are moral difficulties for the most part, 
faults of character and will, failure of moral courage and 
purpose — in a word, want of faith. And yet, if we be 
Christians, we cannot, we must not, lose heart. The 
mountains of difficulty may be there. We cannot deny 
it. They do block the way to the promised land. But 
we walk by faith, not by sight. It was a saying of the 
great Napoleon, looking out from France on the neigh- 
boring country of Spain : " There are no more Pyrenees ! " 
The power of the human will, the vaulting ambition of 
one man was — so he thought — sufficient to remove this 
greatest of natural boundaries. My friends, do we forget 
the promise of Him who said that by faith we too should 
remove mountains? Mountains of difficulty, mountains 
of misunderstanding, mountains of prejudice, will only 
vanish before the courage which despises difficulty, before 



the insight which sees into the heart of stone, before the 
love which compels confidence. Ah yes ! the true Chris- 
tian faith is like that fabled sword of which one reads in 
the Song of Roland, by which that renowned Paladin 
cleft a way for his army through those same Pyrenees 
mountains to the open land beyond. Such a breach of 
Roland, doubt it not, will one day be made through the 
mountain walls of national jealousy and national pride 
and national prejudice, and open out a way to the land 
of international peace. 

May God of his great mercy send into the hearts of 
each member of this Peace Congress his great gift of 
vision ! Let us pray for them ; and what words could 
we better use than those in which for so many genera- 
tions the Church of Christ has yearly sung her Advent 
antiphon of preparation for the Christmas message of 
peace on earth, goodwill to men : 

" Sapientia ! qua?, ex ore Altissimi prodiisti, attin- 
gens a fine atque ad finern ; fortiter suaviterque dis- 
ponens omnia: vent ad docendum eosviam Prudential /" 



The Redemptive Power of Love. 

BY B. O. FLOWER. 

From the " Coming Age." 

"God is love." — 1 Jonx 4:8. 

" Love is the fulfilling of the law." — Paul, Rom. 13:10. 

"Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace." 



I. 



— Whittier. 



Far back, in ages more savage, barbarous and un- 
reasoning than the present, we find great prophet souls 
who caught luminous glimpses of the redemptive power 
of love — lofty natures who, in exalted moments, dis- 
cerned that love and hate were at the zenith and nadir of 
human development. These were sneered at in their 
day. Even the great Galilean, who struck the keynote 
of enduring progress when he enunciated the Golden 
Rule, was scorned, slandered and crucified. 

By the easy-going, self-loving conservatives, who with 
Pharisaical pretensions made long prayers and posed as 
the upholders of law and order while they devoured 
widows' houses, Jesus was either dismissed with such 
terms of contempt as " wine-bibber," " friend of publicans 
and sinners," or openly assailed as seeking to overthrow 
law, order and religion. The primitive Christians who 
taught the new commandment of loving one's enemies 
suffered as malefactors, and no methods of torture were 
too brutal to be meted out to them. 

Socrates, with brain teeming with ennobling ideals 
and elevating thoughts, found the hemlock pressed to 
his lips by those who claimed to be the defenders of law 
and religion. Epictetus, poor and maimed in body, was 
banished by Domitian, so great a menace was such a love- 
radiating, gentle and spiritually-minded person to an 
emperor who dwelt in an atmosphere of hate, suspicion 
and sensualism. It was Epictetus who observed that 
" nothing is nobler than high-mindedness, gentleness and 
philanthropy, and doing good." 

The rise of man is marked by the supremacy of love 
over hate, of the spiritual over the animal. Domitian, 
who was the incarnation of hate and animalism, could 



